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ABSTRACT 

This technical assistance paper answers the question, 
,! How can quality education programs for young children be assured?" 
by addressing four issues: components of quality early childhood 
programs, measures to counteract pressures for inappropriate 
practices, types of early childhood programs, and program evaluation 
methods ♦ The paper notes the following as recognized components of 
quality in the preschool setting: (.1) a developmental philosophy; (2) 
integration of children; (3) flexible grouping; (4) teachers as 
facilitators; (5) individualization; (6) successful conflict 
management; (7) respect for the child; (8) effective communications; 
(9) choices in activities; (10) an appropriate physical environment; 
(11) integrated curriculum; and (12) support services for families* 
The paper suggests parent meetings to explain what is going on in the 
classroom as a way to counteract pressure from parents who want the 
classes to be conducted in ways that are developmentally 
inappropriate* Examples of what are considered inappropriate and 
appropriate practices are provided in the form of a checklist* The 
paper then briefly describes different types of early childhood 
programs* While suggesting that several methods of evaluation should 
be explored, the paper focuses on self-study, which may utilize 
specific instruments and may lead to accreditation* The paper 
concludes with a list of essential accreditation criteria, including: 
interactions among staff and children, developmentally appropriate 
learning experiences, teacher-parent interactions, and staff 
qualifications and development* Contains five references* (BAC) 
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Introduction 

- that public schools are beginning to 
sponsor early childhood programs for chil- 
dren not yet in kindergarten, it is important 
for policy makers, parents and the general 
public to understand the difference between 
an early childhood program and a typical 
elementary classroom. If concerned adults 
expect rows of children quietly working at 
their ilcsks t thev might be somewhat sur- 
prised and perhaps even upset to see the busy 
hum of an early childhood classroom. What 
is it about early childhood programs that 
makes these classrooms different How can 
quality educational programs for voung chil- 
dren be assured? The following sections help 
to answer these questions by 1 1 < identifying 
the components of quality early childhood 
programs, tji presenting measures to coun- 
teract pressures for inappropriate practices, 
1 3 > highlighting types of early childhood pro- 
grams, and i4* presenting methods of evalu- 
ating programs. 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
^INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC)." 



Components Of 
Quality Early 
Childhood 
Programs 



The first stop in ensuring effective and 
^Jevelopnientally appropriate programs is 
to recogni/e the components of "quality*' 
_^Jn the preschool setting. These compo- 
^^Jjents include: ii developmentalist philoso- 
Q^hy, integration of children, flexible group- 
^^rtig, teachers as facilitators, i:idividuali/a- 
| tion, successful conflict management, re- 

er|c 




hhel pointing i< an cvervdoe experience, n continuing opportunity for self- explosion ti: cot 
then' ore many opportunities for children h> tooperaie u\ jonit efl'orh 



spect for the child, effective communica- 
tions, choices in activities, an appropriate 
physical environment, integrated curricu- 
lum, and support services for families. 



One difference between early child- 
hood and elementary classes is the age of 
thechildren.but even more important than 
age is the philosophy underlving this ap- 
proach to education. The aim of develop 
mental education is to produce critical and 
creative thinkers (Hlkind, 1989). Siiue 
developmentalistsbelieve t hat children con- 
struct their own reality from encounters 
with their surroundings, the environment 
of an early childhood classroom is all im- 
portant. The human environment is para- 
mount but the physical environment isalso 
an essential component (if quality. 



In an earl\ childhood dass children 
with sr .vial needs tit in w ith little difliuiltx. 
Yoi.r.g children do not think that people 
are all alike in the familv and each person 
has unique abilitic ■ and needs. The strati- 
fication of ages found in the tvpical clas- 
toom to minimize differences is foreign to 
the voung child's experience. Thus, chil- 
dren with differing needs are not seen as 
unusual. In fau. differences are valued 
since they offer variety to the Jas> and 
provide jumpmgoff places torlearningmore 
about the world. 



In an early childhood class children 
form flexible groups according to interest. 
Although children differ in rates of devel- 
opment, all, except for those with substan- 
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tial disabilities, can achieve at a high level. 
Thus children are not sorted according to 
perceived level of intelligence, and it makes 
little sense to talk of ability grouping. 

Teachers as Facilitators 

Rather than teaching in thetraditional 
^nse, an early childhood educator is a fa- 
cilitator, a preparer of the environment, a 
guide and resource who helps expand upon 
theknowledgeand skills that children bring 
to the classroom. This is done by providing 
a su ppo rt i ve en vi ro n m en t , ask i n g j u d ici o u s 
questions and supplying developmental!}' 
appropriate materials and activities to 
stretch young minds. 

Individualization 

Understanding the varying needs, 
abilities and interests of the children, the 
teacher does not impart the same informa- 
tion to them all. nor expect the same re- 
sponse from each one. The program is 
individualized with the needs of each child 
in the group considered. 

Conflict Manag ement 

The early childhood teacher is not a 
re feree. 1 ne vit able con II ic t s bet we e n y o u i lg- 
sters are analyzed and the children helped 
to come to agreement on solutions that 
uphold the dignity of all participants. C (in- 
flicts are seen as opportunities for growth 
rather than interruptions of the routine. 

Respect 

Affection and respect are hallmarks ol 
an early childhood class. "1 cachets and 
children respect each other and participate 
together, avoiding to their abilities, in the 
work ot the classroom. In a very real sense 
childi en feel that this classroom belongs to 
them; it is not just the teacher's. 

Effective Communications 

Respect lor parents as their children's 
first teachers is also e\ idenced in the part - 
nership between families and teachers and 
the frequent communication amongall the 
adults concerned with tin children. Notes 
and phone calls are not i ^asioncd by be* 
ha\ior problems but In a desire to share 
interesting happenings and an aim to find 
out more about the child. 

I Ionic visits and parent teacher con- 
ferences provide formal vehicles for com- 
munication between families ami teaclieis 
tosupplenu'tit notesandmorecasualchats. 
Parents and teachers work as a team to 
increase the value of the child's learning 
Q penences. 



Choices 

Choice is an essential element in the 
early childhood class, for only by exercising 
the freedom to choose can children de- 
velop responsibility. They are trusted to 
find activities that will help them to grow in 
understanding of some particular aspect of 
reality. Thus much of the day is spent in 
activities that are meaningful to the chil- 
dren themselves. 

Appropriate Physical Environment 

Hooks, puzzles, dolls, dress upclothes > 
art supplies* blocks, animals, science mate- 
rials and manipulative^ are arranged invit- 
ingly on open shelves or tables. There is 
equipment for exercising large musclesand 
space for children to move freely in the 
classroom. Centers are strategically placed 
to minimize interruptions of children's play. 

Evidence of the teacher's respect for 
children is shown in the children's work 
displayed. For example, children's art may 
be posted by them at their own eye levels. 
Each such creation is bound to be unique, 
an outgrowth of an idea that the child has 
had. Bright splashes of' paint on large pa- 
per, collages constructed of all tvpes of 
materials, th ree dimensional artifacts made 
of clav, yarn, cloth or wood arc- all attrac- 
tively arranged where children can easily 
see thi'in. 

Integrated Curricula 

While planning, the teacher is aware 
ol the various auricular areas, however, 
the curriculum of an early childhood class 
is not di\ ided into areas such as math and 
science, social studies, reading, music, 
physical education and art. Knowledge is 
not compartmentalized. While the teacher 
may try to balance the curriculum so that 
children are exposed to various aspects of 
the world, hovs and girls are simph inter- 
ested in learning. 

Whole Language . Anearlv childhood 
teacher understands that language in all its 
components is vital toi voung children. 
Speaking and listening are the basis on 
which reading and writing v\ ill someday he 
built and as such must beemphasi/ed. The 
teacher gives children manv opportunities 
to talk both informallv and in a group. 
Children also have frequent times when 
listening is emphasized and v ocahularv built 
in a natural way. 

Literature is an important part ot each 
day. Stories are read and acted out Flannel 



boards, magnetic figures and puppets are 
used so that children can further interpret 
the stories. Children may draw pictures to 
illustrate literature and they may dictate 
stories of their own for the teacher or aide 
to print under their drawings. Some chil- 
dren will be able to write the words them- 
selves but this is not emphasized over other 
activities. 

Reading will come in its own good 
time when the children are ready. Lor now 
it is more important that children develop 
a love for literature and an understanding 
that reading is a valuable activity that they 
will some day achieve. It should be noted 
that a formal phonics program (where all 
t h e ch i Id t en st ud y a I et t er o f t h e d a y } has no 
place in an early childhood setting. In- 
stead, the letters of a child's name or other 
pertinent words might be mentioned in a 
meaningful context. 

Mathematics . Children begin to ex- 
plore the world of mathematics by using 
many tv pes of manipulative*. Bright!) col- 
ored pattern blocks to arrange in prettv 
designs, to sort, count, match and classjfv 
are attractiv ely displayed. Puzzles and unit 
blocks are available for practice in such 
skills as matching parts with wholes and 
construction. 

Music . Music should also be included 
daily. Children sing, listen to music and 
plav rhythm instruments. They ^.wkc and 
move their bodies in response to the music. 
They make up songs and sing these ere- 
at ions to their friends. A song could be the 
clue that clean up time is about to begin 01 
it's time to wash hands for snack. 

Physical Activity . Along with music, 
literature, art and drama, phvskal activitv 
is an essential element in this class. 1 he 
teacher understands the need toi voung 
children to move, to be phvsicalh active, 
and pmvides opportunities, pivleranh out 
side, for small bodies to stretch their 
muscles. I here is equipment tor climbing, 
swingingand balancingavailableand plenty 
of space lor children to run and to bounce 
bails. 

Support Services 

As all children are ditteteiit. so are 
their needs ami the needs of their families. 
Health ami development.il scieenings of 
children mav discovei needs which mav 
not be addressed in the classroom, but 



should be referred to community agencies. 
Financial or other problems in the family 
may necessitate referrals to social services 
and counseling. Quality early childhood 
programs havernechanisms in place to help 
parents seek and find support services as 
needed. 



Counteracting 
Pressure For 
Inappropriate 
Practice 

Sometimes an early childhood teacher 
will find a great deal of pressure from par- 
ents and the public, perhaps even from 
people in the schools, to conduct the early 
childhood class in ways that are clearly in- 
appropriate. It can be hard for an inexperi- 
enced teacher to go against this pressure. 
Sometimes the pressure is more perceived 
than real. In any case, it is important that 
the teacher help parents and others under- 

J stand why worksheets and other develop- 
mentally inappropriate practices are not 
sanctioned in the class. Referto Figure 1 for 
add it iona 1 examples of appropria te and i n - 
appropriate practices as adapted from 
NAEYC(Bredekamp, 1986). 

It might be a good idea to have a 
parent meeting with a videotape or slide 
show that explains what is going on in the 
early childhood classroom. There have been 

| many articles written to help such a teacher. 
It would be valuable to keep a file of posi- 
tion papers and other articles from the "ex- 
perts" to help a teacher under pressure 
convince the public that thedevelopmental 
approach is worthwhile. Figure2isasamplc 
of articles useful to have on file. 



I f 



INAPPROPRIATE PRACTICE 



A preponderance of teacher-directed lessons 

Long periods of sitting for children 

Predrawn pictures for children to color 

Children copying a model made by the teacher 

Isolated skill development 

Rote memorization and drill emphasized 

Curriculum divided into subjects 

All children participate in all activities 

Children walk in straight lines 

Children are retained at grade level 

Intellectual development is paramount 

Teachers spend much time enforcing rules 

Children are evaluated against a group norm 

Standardized tests are used for placement 

Limited choice of activities for children 

Tangible rewards are given for "good behavior" behavior 

"Right" answers for questions 

Limited physical activity 



APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 



Teaching is child-centered 

Curriculum is geared to children's interests 

Children's work is displayed predominately 

Choices are available much of the time 

There are many manipulatives 

Group times are short 

Soft elements are present 

Thinking is valued 

Open-ended questions are asked 

Children's ideas are respected 

A cozy retreat is available 

Schedule is balanced and flexible 

Activities are within children's reach 

Differences are valued 

Atmosphere is friendly 

Physical activity is scheduled daily 

Sand and water play are frequently available 

Expectations are high but realistic 



Fiour? 1, Inappropriate and Appropriate Practice (Adapted from 
Bredekamp, 1986) 
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Observing a child at play can help a teacher develop a greater understanding of the child. 



Some recommended articles include: 

Elkind, D. (1986). Formal education and early childhood education: 
An essential difference. Phi Delta Kappa n. 67 (9), 631-636. 



Hill. T.W. (1987). Children in the fast lane: Implications for early j; 
childhood policy and practice. Early Childhood Research Quarterly . ! 
2. 265-273. |! 

International Reading Association (1985). Literacy and pre-first 
grade . Newark, DE: Author. 

National Association for the Education of Young Children (1986). 
Good Teaching Practices for 4- and 5-vear-olds. A position state- 
ment . Washington, D.C.: Author. 

Seefeldt, C. and N. Barbour (1988). "They said I had to ..." Working 
with mandates. Young Children . 43 (4) 4-8. 

Southern Association on Children Under Six. (1986). Position 
statement on quality four-year-old programs in public schools. D± 
pensions . 12 (4), 25. 

Williams, C.K. and C. Kamii (1986). How do children learn by 
handling objects? Young Children . 42 (1) 23-26. 

Zigler, E.F. (1987). Formal schooling for four-year-olds? No. 
American Psychologist . 42 (3), 254-260. 

Figure 2. Articles to keep on file. 
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Types Of Early 
* Childhood 
Programs 

The rc a re m a n y d i f fc re n 1 1 ypes < >t ea r ly 
childhood programs and no one type has a 
monopoly on quality. Programs with the 
same philosophy can be organized in vari- 
ous ways to respond to the needs of differ- 
ent families. Some programs are in opera j 
tion all day long for parents who are em- 
ployed. A few programs provide I went y- 
four hour care while others arc in session 
for only a tew hours a day. 

Programs also differ in type** of spon- 
sorship and by philosophy. Various types 
of au ricular models such as Montessori, 
High Scope or Bank Street can be operated 
by laboratory schools. Head Start agencies, 
educationally oriented day care centers, 
private nursery schools or public schools. 
Any of these programs can be of high qual- 
ity, and can be accredited by an outside 
source such as the National Academy of 
Farly Childhood Programs. Thus type of j 
sponsorship, length of dav ind uirricular i 
models are not the essentials in determin- ' 
ing quality, : 



Methods Of 
Evaluating 
Programs 

To further ensure quality in earlv 
childhood programs, there must be con- 
scious efforts and planned methods of 
evaluation. These methods include self- 
studies which may utilize specific instru- 
ments and may lead to accreditation by a 
specific organ i/at ion. A thorough pro- 
gram evaluation also incorporates inter* 
views, surveys, focus groups, and other rec - 
ogni/ed forms of qualitative input from 
significant entities of the program. Hnally » 
quantitative data on such components as 
attendance, number of social services re 
ferrals, home visits, and so forth should be 
studied to determine if the needs of chil 
dren and families are actually being met. 
This section foe use'., on the self- study, but 
other methods of evaluation program qual- 
ity should be explored. 
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Self-Study 

Every early childhood program ben- 
efits from a periodic self study where even- 
aspect of the program is examined. The 
self-study is designed to identify strengths 
of a program so that they can be continued 
and to recognize the needs so that they can 
be met. 

Guides for Self- Study 

Thereare many good instruments that 
can be used as guides for the self-study to 
make sure that an institution does not over- 
look any important areas. Head Start has 
intensive program evaluation tools for its 
programs. Instruments, such as The Earlv 
Childhood Environment Ratine Scale 
(Harms, 1980) can be used to examine in- 
dividual classrooms. Many programs are 
using the self-study materials published by 
the National Academy of Early Childhood 
Programs, the accreditation branch of the 
National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC). 

Since the National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs has become the fast- 
est growing organization of its type, it is 
worthwhile to examine the process ;» uses 
to accredit programs. The purpose of the 
Academy is to improve the quality of early 
childhood programs. The first and most 
important component of the evaluation 
process is a self-study conducted by the 
institution todeterminetheextent to which 
it measures up to generally recognized stan- 
dards of excellence. When the staff of the 
early childhood center find deficiencies, 
they have the opportunity to correct them. 
Thus, the self-study generally leads to im- 
plements prior to the decision to seek 
accreditation which may follow. Staff and 
parents as well as the administrators of the 
program are involved in the study. 

Accreditation Criteria 

NAEYC! has studied published evalu- 
ation instruments and research literature 
in order to devise a list of essential criteria 
which distinguish exemplary early child- 
hood programs. The resultingcriteria range 
alongten areas from administration to safety 
and encompass all those items considered 
important indicators of quality and educa- 
tion for young children. These criteria are 
described as follows and summarized in 
Figure 3 (Bredekamp, 1986). 



Interactions among Staff and Chil- 
dren . The most basic aspect of a quality 
program is the interpersonal climate formed 
by interactions among adults and children. 
These are characterized by frequent mani- 
festations of respect with adults responsive 
to children's needs. Adults smile; they arc 
physically at the children's levels, touching 
th em, rocking a troubled child, listening to 
news from homeand encouraging children's 
spontaneous language. Most of the conver- 
sation is with individual children rather 
than the whole group. Children are helped 
to develop independencebypracticingsuch 
skills as hand washing or pouring juice. 
Guidance techniques include redirection 
and anticipation of problems as well as 
encouragement of desired behavior. Ex- 
trinsic rewards are replaced by genuine 
praise used in appropriate circumstances. 

Cuniculum . The curriculum for the 
early childhood classroom is evolving, based 
on the interests and needs of the particular 
group of children at a particular time. Chil- 
dren themseKes are active participants in 
curriculum construction. The routine of 
the classroom, the daily schedule and tran- 
sition times are all elements of a planned 
curriculum. Planning is based on knowl- 
edge of children's interests and needs as 
well as an understanding of society's collec- 



tive knowledge and what elements are ap- 
plicable to the early childhood age. Rou- 
tines, such as toileting and snack are not 
considered interruptions in learning but 
rather vehicles for learning since self-help 
skills are important in themselves. Records 
are kept of individual children's specific 
needs, interests and accomplishments as a 
basis for curriculum planning. The cur- 
riculum is flexible to enable staff to take ! 
advantage of unplanned circumstances. 
Social, emotional, intellectual and physical 
accomplishments are accorded equal value 
and all are considered in planning. 

Staff- Parent Interaction . The person- 
nel in good programs understand that par- 
ents will continue to be the major force in 
the lives of young children for years to 
come. The staff in such programs interact 
frequently with parents, beginning with an 
orientation to the early childhood program 
for both parent and child. Parents are 
provided with a written philosophv and 
d esc riptio n o f po I ici es . Pa ren t s a re a fford ed 
the opportunity to question the teachers 
whenever they have any concerns and are 
welcome to visit the center at an\ time. 
Close communication between parent sand 
staff, includingnewsletters, conferences and 
informal reports of daily happenings, leads 
to securitv for children. 




/ he Satiotuil Aeademv ofhuly Childhood Programs administers the otdy professionally- 
sponsored, national, voluntary tnercdiuitton <v>tem lor early childhood program*. 
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COMPONENTS OF QUALITY 
FOR PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Consider the following outlined components when examining the 
quality of early childhood programs: 

• Interactions among the teachers and children— interpersonal 
relationships, guidance techniques, teaching relationships, and j 
stability 

• Activities— developmental^ appropriate, concrete learning expe 
riences 

• Teacher-parent interactions — established effective home/school J j 
communications j! 

• Teacher development— strong supervision, daily planning, con- \ j 
tinual education j' 

• Leadership— strong commitment to nurturing care of children, ■ 
familiarity with community resources ! ! 

• Space— well-pianned usage of space, equipment and arrange- 
ment 

• Health and safety— constant supervision, safe environment, en- 
forced sick policy, cleanliness 

• Nutrition and food— meeting specifications of district's guide- 
lines, informing parents, serving cultural items, arranging relaxed 
mealtimes 

• Evaluation— of children's development teacher self-evaluation, 
examination of environment and programming practices, open- 
ness to new ideas 

Figure 3. Sample components of quality preschool program. (Adapted 
from Galinsky (1986). 



Staff Qualifications and Development . 
In. any program, the staff is the key to 
quality. Research has shown that those staff 
members trained in child development or 
early childhood education have a better 
understanding of the needs of young chil- 
dren and the philosophy which dictates a 
developmentally appropriate curriculum 
(NAEYC, 1984). Since education is not 
static but ongoing, it is important that the 
staff continue to develop their skills through 
formal training. The staff should be ori- 
ented to the program philosophy and goals 
and should have training in health and 
safety measures including first aid and car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation. 



Administration . The administrator 
of the program must be efficient and have 
some training in business methods. The 
tone of the center is set by this person who 
creates an environment which is attentive 
to the needs of staff as well as children. 
Policies and procedures are written and 
careful fiscal records are maintained. Min- 
utes of staff meetings arc kept and confi- 
dential records of personnel are on file. 

Staffing . Enough staff are always on 
duty to provide for individual attention to 
children's needs. Substitutes are provided 
when teachers and aides are absent. Staff 
members have responsibility for, and de- 
velop relationships with, particular groups 



t 



of children in order to provide for continu- 
ity and attachment. 

Physical Environment . There is 
enough space both outside and inside to 
insure that children are not crowded. The 
classroom is divided into attractive areas 
which can be well supervised and where 
children can choose developmentally ap- 
propriate materials from open shelves. Pri- 
vate and "cozy" spots are available where 
children can safely retreat from the group. 
The surroundings are clean, comfortable, 
and safe, with adequate lighting. Storage 
for childrens' and adults' personal belong- 
ings is available. There is a well-kept out- 
side fenced playground with a variety of 
active equipment for large muscle develop- 
ment. 

Health and Safety . Health policies are 
written and strictly enforced. Children and ' 
adults have been screened for disease prior j 
to enrollment. Immunizations are up to j 
date. Children arc under adult supervision j 
at all times and staff members are alert to 
their health and safety. Emergency contact 
information is kept for each child. The staft 
is familiar with evacuation procedures and 
conduct periodic fire and natural emer- 
gency drills. 

Nutrition and Food Serv ice. N 1 eals 
and snacks are served with attention paid to 
children's nutritional, social and emotional 
needs. Eating is a pleasant experience. 
Adults sit with children and converse with 
them about their interests. Menus are 
posted for parents and all food is prepared 
and served according to legal requirements 
for food service. 



Evaluation . At least once a year, par- 1 
cnts are asked to evaluate how well the ; 
program meets their needs. The staff is also j 
evaluated annually with written summa- | 
ries placed in their confidential files. De- j 
scriptionsof individual children's develop- ! 
ment arc written and used as a basis for j 
future curriculum planning and as records 
for parent conferences. 



Summary 



A quality early childhood class com- 
bines caring adults, developmentally ap- 
propriate activities, a prepared environ- 
ment, and a flexible curriculum, in a qual- 
ity program teachers,aidesand parents work 
together, using support sen-ices where nec- 
essary, to ensure that each child develops 
socially, cognitively, emotionally and physi- 
cally to the greatest extent possible. 
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Children oti climbing apparatus require teachers nearby to ensure safety. 




Blowing but hies n a good cause-and -effect activity outdoors. 
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On-going evaluation is essential to improving and maintaining the quality of a preschool program. 




Early childhood educators need to be alert to the many opportunities they have to interpret components 

of a high-quality program to parents. 
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